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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF AGRIPPINA THE YOUNGER 


An example of the disquietude and mise- 
ry which arises out of the perversion of great 
talents, can be neither uninstructive nor use- 
iess. Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, and great grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus, entered life under the most favoura- 
ble auspices. She received her birth in the 
city of Abii; from this circumstance called 
Colonia Agrippina. In this young princess, 
every advantage of nature and fortune seem- 
ed to unite; illustrious in birth, distinguish- 
ed in beauty, her talents, her spirit, her ac- 
tivity, the vigour of her mind, appeared to 
promise her a boundless prosperity. The 
daughter, the sister, the niece, the wife, the 
mother of emperors, her station, her misfor- 
tunes, her qualites, and her crimes, alike 
bore a character of greatness. Checked by 
no impediment in her career of ambition, 
absolute in power, and magnanimous in de- 
feat, we are compelled to mingle admiration 
with our abhorrence of her guilt, and a por- 
ion of respect with our just detestation. 

The earlier periods of the life of Agrip- 
pina, were passed with her grand-mother 
Antonia: happy had it been for her, had she 
nherited the virtues of this respectable Ro- 

an matron. Antonia sought by precept and 
example to direct the ardent mind of her 

upil in the paths of honour and rectitude, 
nd to render her worthy of her illustrious 
bescent. Agrippina beheld, while yet a child, 
ne ashes of her father, the pride and hope 

f his country, brought in mournful pomp 
the capital, and consecrated by the tears. 

{ the citizens. In the despair of her mother, | 
ie sorrow of her family, and the regret of 
ie people, she learned the worth of the| 
arent she had lost, and her own irrepara- | 
e misfortune. Amidst all these incise- | 
lents to virtue, contagion stole into her) 
art, and the promise of her youth was) 
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shrinks abhorrent, stained their blooming 
years: Caligula corrupted the innocence of 
his sisters and sullied the honour of his house. 

The emperor Tiberius, courting popu- 
larity, affected to charge himself with the 
fortunes of the children, of whose father’s 
death he was not believed guiltless. Agrip- 
pina, as she advanced towards maturity, was 
given by him in marriage to Domitius 
inobarbus, who, to the lustre of ancient no- 
bility, was solicitous of adding an alliance 
with the Czsars, whom he disgraced by his 
vices, while he boasted of their blood. 

Nero was the fruit of an union thus un- 
propitious, of whom Agrippina was deliver- 
ed at Antium. Caligula, who had succeeded 
Tiberius in the imperial throne, gave to the 
child in mockery the name of Claudius:* the 
mother, incensed at this insult, rejected the 
emperor’s interference, and caused the in- 
fant to be called after his father Domitius. 

Her unfortunate marriage, the example 
from the throne, with the dissolute manners 
of the court, completed the corruption of 
Agrippina. Accused of a criminal intercourse 
with Lepidus, her cousin, the adulterer suf- 
fered death, his ambition having provoked 
the jealously of Caligula, who seized this oc- 
casion of exterminating a rival. Agrippina 
was also condemned to the humiliation of a 
public penance, and afterwards banished, 
with her sisters, to the island Pontia, on a 
pretence of having conspired against the 
state, and projected the assassination of the 
emperor. Caligula, having loaded the prin- 
cesses with invective and reproach, produc- 
ed, or forged, letters in proof of their guilt; 


while he preténded to consecrate to Jupiter || 


the Avenger the daggers which, he assert- 
ed, they had provided for the occasion. 

On the death of Caligula, and the acces- 
sion of Claudius, the uncle of the princesses, 
the sentence against them was repealed: 
they were restored to their dignities and 


—————— 
on this reverse of fortune, revived with vi- 
gour: in the accomplishment of her darling 
plans, pressing forward, regardless of the 
means, she stifled in her heart every senti- 
ment of humanity, while she trampled de- 
cency and honour under foot. The throne 
was the object of her ambition: practicing 
on the weakness of her uncle, she availed 
herself of her attractions, and, by artifice and 
a display of her charms, endeavoured to 
captivate his affections. In the failure of this 
project, she meditated to unite herself with 
a man whose courage and ambition might 
assist her views; whom she might prompt 
to effect the death of the emperor, to seize 
the reins of government, and to share with 
her the sovereign power. Galba, whose birth 
was noble, and whose interest was extensive, 
first engaged her attention; but, finding her 
overtures were coldly received, she turned 
her views towards Crispus Passienus, a man 
advanced in life, a popular orater, possessed. 
of talents and resources, immense riches, 
and great influence at court, and who had 
twice filled the consular dignity. Passienus, | 
flattered by her attentions, was caught in 
the snare, he married the princess, secured 
to her his inheritance, and soon after expi- 
red (but not without dark suspicions), Jeav- 
ing his fair widow uncontrolled mistress of 
his possessions. To the sanguine mind. of 
Agrippina these treasures appeared to be in- 
exhaustible: giddy with success, in the cer- 
tan path, as she believed, to the attainment 
of her desires, she placed no bounds to her 
magnificence; till, awakening the jealousy of 
the empress, she was compelled to dissem- 
ble, and to use her advantages with a show 
of greater moderation. 
The fate of Messalina, the wife of Clau- 
dius, who fell a victim to her vices, remo- 
ved the most formidable obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of Agrippina; she had already 


gained to her interest Pallas, a freedman, 
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? ding, this ruinous propensity? 


y what moment may seal our own doom. Me-}! 
; thinks this 
) enough to deter us from an indulgence in so 


to expel it, for his resolution is unnerved. 


hardening; so disastrous a vice. 
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becomes gelid at its crabrace; each virtuous | 
sensation shrinks froin its touch, and when 


heart it renders it senseless to the cries of 
misery, and the resolution of man is unable 


The man who has given up his whole mind 
to the accumulation of wealth, who turns the 
whole bent of his reflection to this one ob-| 
ject, is unfit for the social pleasures, for his 
heart is shut against them; is incapable of 
performing ci of virtue, for he is awake on- 
‘Ty to vice; is unable to ameliorate the distres- 
ses of the wo-worn, for he is hardened, and 
they cannot move him. 
“ Alas!” have I often thought, when I have 
scen a man giving up every faculty to the | 
detested search after gain, “ for what is it, O! 
man, that thou dost labour? Is it after riches? 
What will they avail thee? will they retard the 
progress of sickness? will they extend the 
limits of thy earthly happiness? will they pro- 
tect thee from the tyrant death? Ah! no, they 
will avail thee nothing; the ministers of sick-| 
ness will not receive thy bribe; thy happiness! 
will diminish, not increase, for they will be a 
source of continual and increasing anxiety; 
and though surrounded by gold, the light- 
ning of death will pierce thee, and thy swim- 
ming eyes shall behold thy treasures melt 
away: Whata scene hast thou then to contem- 
plate! in the expiring struggles of nature, in 
the moment of thy departure for another 
world, thou wilt find thyself unprepared for 
the journey! ten thousand sensations will 
rush tumultuously upon thy soul; ten thous- 
and deeds of wickedness will stifle the voice 
of conscience and palsy her every effort; 
thou wilt bethink chee of the wicow and the 
orphan whom thou has ‘wronged to satiate 
thy gluttinous cupiity;* thou wilt think of 
the pangs of misfortiiic, of the cries of 
wretchedness that have struck thine ear in 
vain; thou wilt dimly behold opening before 
thee an illimitable prospect; and deploring 
that fatal passion which has accompanied you 
to the verge of death and 
«« To the mercies of a moment ioaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene.’ 
thou wilt expire in hopeless agony! “ Why 
will not the avaricious man think of these) 











We perceive | 





> ‘the daily massacre of tirae; we perceive fal- 
“Ting around us our brethren, and know not 
single reflection should be 
Self love is 
ithe goverhily principle of nature; are we 

deaf even to its yersuasisns? will not that self | 











love which deiigixs in flattery prompt us to| 


perform some action of liberality, that may 
satisfy its cravings? alas! itis bereft of those 
qualities which alone served to lighten its 
gloomy character, it has drunk of the stupi- 
fying draught of avarice, and it has sunk into 
lethargy. 

Let no man tell me the avaricious man is 
happy in his wealth, for I will deny it. Let 
me not be told that it is in this consists his 
pleasure, for pleasure he has none. Let it 
not be urged, that the ruling propensity of 
each man however, vicious is capable of yield- 
ing him satisfaction; for such an argument is 
controvertible to virtue; it is founded on un- 
stable error, and it must fall. Where is the 
happiness of that man who is eaten up with 
apprehension? is not such the case of the 
avaricious, whether his treasures be confided 
to the cold and unsympathising bosom of the 
earth, which is careless of his confidence and 
only nourishes that which is productive, that 
which is useful; or whether they be floating 
on the billowy element; or whether they be 
fixed in seemingly permanent security; he is 
still a prey to apprehension, for he fears he 
will be robbed by the night thief; he fears he 
will be unfortunate among tempests, or pi- 
rates; he fears he will be impoverished by 
flame. What pleasure can he enjoy who is 
p.sced in such a deplorable situation? what 
satis! ction of his life, he whose day is over- 
cast by terrifying surmises; whose pillow by 
night is strowed with the piercing thorns of 
anxiety, and surrounded by the pityless 
friends of heart rending reflection? 

Not only is avarice the canker of private 
comfort but the bane of society at large; it 
grasps refinement in its chilling hand, and it 
perishes; it frowns upon the youthful hope 
of vigorous enterprise, and it is nerveiess; it 
casts a cold glance at the fine arts, and the 
thunderbolt of heaven is less destructive, for 
at that glance the chisel of the sculptor falls 
from his hand; the pencil of the painter 
touches no longer the canvass with the tints 
of life; the pen of the poet is motionless, the 
blaze of his fancy faintly sparkles for a mo- 
ment and then illuminates no more. It is the 
foe to literature, and at the gloom of its coun- 
tenance literature becomes languid: the 
iengue of eloquence arouses us no more in 
the cause of virtue: it elevates us no longer 
to captivating delight. The genius of true 
pleasure droops its head; its heart pulse beats 
with interrupted and painful throbs, and in- 
teresting suffering damps upon her visage 


| the cheering beam of joy. The delicious sef- 


sations of humanity are affrighted to silence, 
andthe lame and the blind, aad the poor and 
the unfortunate are spurned from our doors 
by demoniac inhospitality. Industry follows 
not his propagating plough, fgg his labours 
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are without reward. In fine, civilization is 
only kept animated by necessity; and neces- 
sity alone keeps returning barbarity at bay. 
O, Avarice! thou art an earthly devil; may 
the children of men despise thee; may thy 
reign be short and circumscribed; be thy 
comforts still fewer; be thy countenance still 
more forbidding; be thy anxiety still more 
distressing; be thy hopes blasted; be thy ef- 
forts accurst:! 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 





For the Repertory. 


MY LIFE, WRITTEN BY MYSELF. 
(Continued.) 

But a very little distance had we to march 
this time to meet our adversaries, for the 
rascally, scandalous, bloodthirsty, and in- 
corrigible scoundrels had the insolencé ‘to 
come upon our very borders. Agreed, says 
1, the nearer the better, for we will then 
fight without fatigue, and if they come off 
much better than they did the first onset 
farewell to all my pretensions to glory and 
hopes of fame.Such were then my reflections, 
for my active mind never slept, and strange 
as it may seem, it is full as true, that I form- 
ed some of the most sublime plans of at- 
tack and defence in my sleeping hours that 
ever entered the brain of statesmen or hero. 
Many of these plans are to be inserted, in 
my military work now in hand, under the 
head of Dreamine, in which article I trust 
I shall clearly prove, although 

** Dogs have dreams as well as gentlemen,” 
that they are received through the inspira- 
tion of no less a god than Mars. Do not 
dogs fight? why not dream then the inspired 
dream of conquest? Peter Pinder, hush thy 
slandering tongue. 

I digress, but so interesting and edyfying, 
and logical, and philosophical a digression 
there is not a man I suppose for whom I 
have any respect that is not a man of science, 
but will pardon. I resume my path peacefully 
and thus I proceed: we had received infor- 
mation of the approach of the Hassinungaeans 
by means of a small scouting party -that I 
had ordered to be on the look-out. Every 
married man knows that when a woman 
takes a notion of doing any thing old nick 
himseif could not put it out of her head: and 
why? because old nick is the very man 
that.puts it into her. I would not care if the 


| old fellow had staid at home this time at 


any rate, for it is an absolute fact that he 
put it into Fantanda to go with me to the 
battle: all I could say or do was useless, for 
go she would; and I like every good husband. 
ought to do, seeing I could not stop her, 








acquiesced in it in a goodnatured and 
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peaceable manner, for one enemy is enough 
to have at one time. We marched, and our 
enemy soon came in sight of us; we engaged 
and direful was the conflict; for old Hugh 
Hardfare was among us with an old spear, 
and he did cut and slash about him in a 
most noble and glorious manner. We did not 
secrete ourselves behind trees as these people 
mostly do, but went together by the ears 
pell mell, scalping and cutting throats and 
playing the very mischief. I had long swelled 
with a most couragious desired to engage 
one of their warriors in single fight, and now 
comes the part of my history worth every | 
man’s while to read. I saw one of these 
gentry cutting some most terrific swells in 
the general battle, and thought it would be 
dangerous to let him live long, for I candidly 
believe that this single warrior did execution 
equal ‘to two tenths of his whole army: 1| 
had old Hugh’s sword yet, and I foamed | 
through the the thickest of the fight to meet | 
this monster. I knew by the very shape of | 
his eye that he was a great man among 
them; and a very great man he was, that is 
clear, for he was absolutely their king Broti- 
besthan. No, Mr. Reader, you need not cock 
your eye at me atall, for I was as firm even 
after I knew this, as rock dunder, as the 
saying is, and strutted up to him with the 
most bold fronted eclat imaginable; we came 
in contact and after a most tremendous || 
combat which lasted two full hours by the 
sun, at length I did the king’s business for 
him and ended the war again, for the Hassin- 
ungaeans again fled. I was told by one of my 
officers, Anthony Andagulous, whom I had 
not known till just before this engagement, 
that both armies stared at each other and at 
us with much greater astonishment than the 
armies of the older time did when the Ho- | 
ratii and Curatii were about to engage to 
decide the general dispute. This Anthony 
ndagulous, let me tell you, is very much of 
n officer and withal a very fine poet, to 
hom and the colonels Headlofty (my father) 
1d Hardfare I own much, I cannot resist his 
portunities to publish a song in honour 
f that signal victory; I have been shorter in 
\ description of it because I think my old 
lend Anthony treats it in a better manner 
tan I am able: afd thus it begins. 


\‘SONG, in celebration of the defeat of the Hassin- 
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id of general Headlofty, when he overthrew the 
srse king in single combat. 





gaeans by the T'auxitanian tribe under the com- 
a 


Lebld Anthony tell of the deeds he has done, 
Ad display noble feats to your war-loving view; 
£t im tell how he’s made Hassinungaecans run, 
Be'g led by the vast, the invincible Hugh. 
\ \ O! de diddle dum doo, > 
| O! great Headlofty Hugh, 
the squas hate the sound of thy name, 
ow thine arrows have sung, 
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How thy sword has oft rung, - 
And vornited crimson fraught flame. 
Tis to me that this knowledge shall history owe, 
And old Otanktoria* shall curse me and swear, 
Because { have laid all his scurvy arts low, 
And plung’d him still deeper in scorn and dispair . 
O! de diddle dum dee, 
What a tale it shall be, 
What a wonderful far-sounding tale; 
On the lightning twill fly, 
Range in thunder the sky, 
And out pinion the storm breathing gale. 
I sing of that battle in Blastherunk’s field, 
Where I saw bloody armies tremedous engage, 
Where long stubborn and stern not a warrior would 
yield, 
But like bull-dogs and mastiffs ttemedously rage. 
O! de diddle dum da, 
What a terrible fray, 
What a glorious conquering fight; 
What a fuss to relate! 
What a kick up of fate 
Knock’d over the vanquish’d that -night.t 
’*T was then that great Headlofty flash’d in the cloud 
Of warriors that view’d him with awful amaze; 
*T was then like a trumpet his lungs bellow’d loud, 
And then his wild sword dazzled all ryith its blaze. 
O! de diddle dum di, 
See Hugh Headlofty fly, 
See him run, see him skip, see him bound; 
Now before him array’d 
See the works of his blade, 
Sixteen mangled red chiefs on the ground. 
And now see him fearlessly strut through the ranks, 
Whilst his blood sprinkled brow to the heavens 
he rears; 
Undisturb’d by the soul scraping tomahawk clanks, 
The genius of battle the hero appears. 
O! de diddle dum dan, 
What a terrible man, 
See the blood all distill’d from his pores: 
Like a lion he stamps, 
Like a lion he ramps, 
Like a lion he ranges and roars. 
** Tauxitanians fight! and the battle is won!” 
Hear vast hearted general Headlofty cry; 
They fight, and the lost Hassinungaeans run, 
Some ’scape, some are wounded, whole hosts of 
them die. 
O! de diddle dum den, 
Now these poor wretched men, 
Were follow’d o’er bogs, and o’er mires; 
It had been much the best 
If they ne’er had agress’d, 
Na ne’er waked Tauxitanian fires. 
But now let my pen breathe dread combats wild jar 
Till Hugh Headlofty’s far foremost glory I sing, 
How with great Brotibesthan he join’d in the war 
Is now what my harp shall sonorously ring. 
O! de diddle dum dim, 
See the heroes begin, 
Hear them grunt for two hours, and blow: 
But the victory now 
Wreathes Hugh Headlofty’s brow, 
And his victim lies sprawling and low. 
Yet see how the great Hassinungaean turns, 
See him rise, and his conqueror join yet again, 
Now the bosom of Headlofty furnace-ljke burns, 
And he hews his antagonist down to the plain. 


* See a subsequent part of this memoir. 
t Or rather evening. 
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O! de diddle dum dun, 4 
There’s an end to the fun, 
For the king swam about in his gore; 
And invincible Hugh 
Thus bestow’d him his due, 
And the war thus completed once more. 
ANTHONY ANDAGULOUS., 

Such are the words of the poet concerning 
this affair, and the words of a poet no one 
will doubt, O! that was a warm day; from 
three o’clock did we skirmish and fight, till 
the setting of the sun. 

Now for misery; you no doubt remember, 
Mr. Reader, that my wife would go with me 
to this battle and you may well suppose that 
I had enough to do to take care of myself, 
particularly when engaged with king Broti- 
besthan. In a word my wife was missing, and 
I wandered disconsoiate and sad, hunting for 
her through the whole country for some 
considerable distance, without avail, at 
length one coming to the deepest part of 
the forestt- HUGH HEADLOFTY. 

To be continued. 
—»_ +o 
For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION, 


BOOK HfL. 
(Continued.) 
ARGUMENT. 

Our Lord, perceiving Satan through the disguise’ 
he wore, demands to kfiow from whence he . 
came; His reply; He commands Jesus to turn the 
stones into bread; The answer of the Saviour and 
the disappointment of Satan; Failing in his first at- 
tempt he bears the incarnate God to the temple. 
The Saviour knowing the Deceit was nigh, 

Raised his low head and burst amournful sigh; 

Cast on the weeping foe a piteous look, 425 

Though well he knew that form the Tempter took. 

Forth from the suff’ring man th’ all seeing eyes 

Shot their keen glance and pierced the close dis- 

guise? 

Within the glorious armour on his breast, 

To Christ’s dread godhead stood the fiend confest! 

Yet had that Godhead struck the rebel down, 420 

And flung pale ruin from his dreadful frown, 

Had then twelve legions of th’ eternal throng, 

With souls indignant and in justice strong, 

Grasping red lightnings and the thunder’s roar,433 

The skies to rend and shake the ambient shore, 

Descended, hurling vengeance and affright 

Upon the monarch of unceasing night, 

What then, O! inan, had been thy fearful fate, 

Left to the fiend and to his cruel hate; 

To all the wily snares the fiends employ, 

For one determined purpose to destroy! . 

What then had served thee, what redem'd thee then, 

And caught thy soul from everlasting pain? 

May all informing mercy let thee sce, 

The Saviour bore his cruel wrongs for thee! 

What form art thot the suff’ring Jesus cries, 

That wearest the bright ensignia of the skies; 

Whose shining brow a helm of'vadiance bears, 

Whose either side a heavenly pinion wears; 450 

Whose radienj plumes are tipp’d with glitt’ring gold? 

Quick, who thou art, and what thou wilt unfold. 

The list*ning fiend his trembling hand imprest, 

With seeming gricf, upon his Leaving breast, 
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- But that thy father’s changeless will be done, 


" While its huge wheels revolved in streaming blood, 
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And with the left, approaching still more near,455 

Wipes from his glowing cheek a pearly tear; 

Then to indignant Heaven uplifts his pre 

And to the humble Saviour thus repttes: 

These tears, that fall to see thy cruel wrong, 

Refuse its wonted purpose to my tongue; 460 

These lab’ring sighs that yield a sad relief, 

Impede, almost, the utt’rance of my grief; 

But if-these tears, that sympathetic roll, 

Could give one touch of comfort to thy soul, 

Or if the sighs that rend my beating heart, 460 

Could to thy wounds a healing balm impart, 

These sighs should burst, and tears should ever 
flow, 

Until they drown’d remembrance of thy wo! 

But I descended through the yielding air, 

A greater comfort, sweeter balm to dear; 470 

Down from the realms of pitying Heaven I come, 

By Heaven sent down t’ameliorate thy doom; 

Go, said Jehovah, seek my only child, 


Haste, haste and bid him cast his grief away, 470 
Command all nature, nature shall obey. 

Obedient, from the skies‘thy servant came, 
Heaven’s brightest seraph, Gabriel is my name. 
No longer suffer hunger now, or thirst, 

No more let anguish from thy bosom burst; 480 


If thou be he, the co-eternal son; 

Th’ omnifie word, within whose ranks I fought, 

When heaven with warand burning ire was fraught; 

Whose burnish’d chariot o’er the rebels roll’d, 485 

Their numbers crush’d, their headlong rage con- 
trol’d; 


‘Dash’d, like asea, around the smoking flood; 
Pursued their fearful ranks along the sky, 
And hurl’d them down in deep despair to lie! 490 
Who, as they from heaven’s summit trembling fell, 
Parted the gloom and burst the gulf of hell! 
If thon be he, who form’d the rolling earth, 
And spoke the whole creation into birth, 
Speak to the stones that bear thy aching head, 495 
And bid their hardness soften into bread; 
Say but the word these burning sands shall burst, 
And cooling fountains roll to quench thy thirst. 
So shall I know thou art indeed the Son, 
The mighty Second of the great Three One. 500 
Not yet the Saviour lets the Tempter know, 
He sees the fiend through all the beauteous show; 
But first, O! wonder, condescends to tell, 
Even the monarch of pernicious hell; 
From that authority of all most high, 505 
His rash suggestions give the God the lie. 
Canst thou have come from yonder distant skies, 
Yo the Deceit the Saviour thus replies, 
And yet this truth remain unknown to thee, 
Known in the heavens from all eternity; 510 
Though nature without it might be subdued, 
Man lives not merely by his daily food; 
But by each word Jehovah wil! impart, 
‘To breathe new life into the fainting heart? 
He who without the instrument of bread, 515 
Can keep his crea‘ ures from among the dead, 
Make it the source from which this life must flow, 
And by a miracle that source bestow. 
By that dread word which spoke them all to birth, 
Are all sustain’d that fill the teeming earth. 520 
O! bounteous Sire, we live by bread indeed: 
Bread is the means of life thy love decreed, 
By thy permissien it support affords, 


But left alone to that, how soon would death 525 
Blast our frail bloom and steal the vital breath! 
Should’st thou withdraw thy aid, in holy ire, 

Soon would we hunger, languish and expire! 

The Tempter heard, nor ventured yet reply, 

For pallid fear stood trembling in his eye. 530 
His frame all shook as he prepared for flight 
Prone to the dungeons of tremendous night, 
Fiercely he rose, commenced his gloomy way; 

But viewing still the Saviour as he lay, 

With some new hope his guilty bosom burn’d, 535 
He check’d his flight and to our Lord return’d. 
Though Jesus once his hellish power defied, 

Not one repulse can break his towering pride. 

So when Scamander roll’d his angry flood, 

The son of Peleus on the margin stood; 450 
By one defeat but render’d still more brave, 

Shook his long spear and rush’d upon the wave. 
Tempted in want the Saviour hell defied, 

But now vain glory and the world are tried. 

Forth from the wild, a scene of pale dispair, 545 
Threugh the lone regions of surrounding air, 
Jesus the rebel to the temple bore, 

Where minist’ring Jews assembled to adore. 

Not in the sacred house did he appear, 

He trembled with his guilt to enter there; 550 
Far as he can, the Tempter would retire 

From the bright altar and its brighter fire; 

And to the temple’s summit, trembling height, 

By Heaven permitted, bore the Lord of light: 
There he, atlength, the dreadfui silence broke,555 
And thus presumptuously the Lord bespoke:— 
(To be continued.) 


—_—=_——— 


For the Repertory. 


VERSES, 
Occasioned by reading 
Stanzas From Emma’s Wreath. 


Though health and joy with roseate hue 
No more my pallid cheeks imbue, 

And wan disease, with fearful mien, 
Triumphant o’er my face is seen, 

Clear through the mist of years I see 
There still is left a hope for me. 


Though stern adversity may lower, 
And crush me with her iron power, 
Though poverty with visage pale, 

May bid my wretched mansion hail! 
Though every friend, alas! should flee, 
There still is left a hope for me. 


Health may return, diseases fly, 
And joy may sparkle in my eye, 
Adversity may cease to reign, 

And plenty bless my board again, 
My heart returning friends may see, 
There still is left this hope for me. 


But if these expectations fail, 

And stern disease at length prevail, 
If these pale harbingers of death 
Steal from my breast the vital breath, 
Beyond the silent grave I see 

There still is left a hope for me. 


* Heaith blooms eéternal in the sky, - 
And joy can never, never die, 
Adversity, disease and pain 

An entrance there can ne’er obtain, 
There mingle friends that never flee, 
There still is left a hope for me. 











With smiling plenty on our humble boards; 


i ‘ Pa VALERIAN. 





For the Repertory. 
ODE TO PEACE. 


Hail! beauteous nymph of Heavenly birth, 
Transmitted to this wayward earth 
To sooth the cares of life; 
Spread thy sofi empire o’er my soul, 
And far extend, from pole to pole, 
Subduing sanguine strife. 


Hail! thou fair goddess, source of joy, 
Whose smiles and treasures never cloy, 
Accept my willing lay; 
Pure emblem of angelic rest, 
Within my fond embrace be prest, 
And cheer my mournful way. 


Bright effluence of a Saviour’s love, 
Let me thy powerful virtues prove, 
And join thy blissful train; 
There basking in those soft delights, 
Which sportive innocence invites, 
Pil triumph in thy reign. 
Peace, o’er thy calm unruffled brow, 
Unnumber’d graces loosely flow, 
Or carelessly entwine; 
Each waving ringlet of thy hair, 
Wafts fragrance on the ambient air, 
And ev’ry joy is thine. 
Thy beaming eyes of azure hue, 
(Brilliant as drops of morning dew,) 
Unblemish’d are by tears; 
Thy lips the ruby’s tint display, 
And on thy brow, the light of day, 
Retulgently appears. 
The fragrance of the spicy grove, 
The sweetest flavour breath’d by love, 
Would greet the sense in vain, 
Unless thou, heaven born peace, wert nigh, 
Ambrosial magic to apply, 
And sooth each rising pain. 


Thou, aided by the almighty arm 

That points the thunder’s fierce alarm, 
And bids the storm arise, 

Canst check the tumult of the soul, 

Canst make the wounded spirit whole; 
And train it for the skies. 


Bellona tumbles from her car, 

At sight of thee the blasts of war 
Shall cease to rend the air; 

Wild, raging tumult shall subside, 

And warriors kneeling side by side, 
Thy welcome shall declare. 


While mount and vale and sylvan plaiy, 
Exulting in the rapturous strain, 
Harmonious anthems raise; 
And legions, joining the bright throng, 
The gladdning chorus shall prolong, 
- That speaks thy loudest praise. 


—_——_a 


EYES. ma 


Tell me not of size or hue, 

Jetty black, or azure blue, 

Hazle, sober grey, or. brown; 

If they’re clouded by a frown, 

And without expression fraught, 

Or signs of reason and of thought, 
‘ They'll never pleasy - 
But, though sparkling with delight, 

Or with sorrow dark as night; 


LOTHARIO. | 















Though their lustre dimm’d by wo, 
Or by bashfulness cast low; 
Tf oft gemm'd by Pity’s tear, 
‘Let their owner never fear; 
They'll ever please. 


—— 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Among the fashionables and valetudina- 
rians at Ballstown Springs, a Yarkee Yorker 
and a Georgian lately met, and in convers- 
ing upon the localities¥of the two sections 
ofthe country which they represented, the 
former, by one of those strange fatalities 
that often happen to odd people, introduced 
the subject of a negro’s head; and, no doubt, 
from very honest prejudices, contended that 
the skull of a negro was much thicker and 
more impenetrable then that of any other 
person: the Georgian, who happened to be 
a physician, and we believe from Savannah, 
supported the contrary position, asserting 
that the idea was altogether illusory,—that 
this supposed hardness of a negro’s skull 
over that of other people’s arose from the 
elasticity of the wool which covered it, and 
not from any particular contexture of the 
«skull itself. The novelty of the dispute, con- 
siderably excited the curiosity of the bye 
standers, and from the technical lore of the 
Georgian, who could dissect for the Yankee 
a negro’s head with as much facility as a 
watchmaker will separate his own mechanism 
the fight appeared to be all on one side,and 
our Yankee hero was retiring from the con- 
test with a fallen crest, and the laugh at his 
heels,—when summoning all his courage, 
he wheeled to make one desperate effort, 
resolved that if he must fall, to fall in the 
arms of victory. “ Well, doctor,” says our 
Yankee Yorker, “ I don’t know but you are 
right; all I know about it is, when I was a 
boy, there was a negro in our neighbour- 
hood, who for six pence, used to let me break 
a cane across his head of the size of this 
(brandishing a walking stick of about three 
fourths of an inch in diameter) as often as I 
pleased, and I have done it an hundred times; 
now it appears to me, that the only practi- 
cable way to settle this dispute is, for you to 
suffer me to make the experiment upon 
your head, and if you don’t flinch, I will give 
up to you; but if you do, my position shail 
be considered as established, to wit, that the 
negro’s skull is the hardest,” This volley 
had the effect to decide the fortune of the 
diay in favour of the Yankee, as was soon 
evidenced in the roar of the spectators,— 
the doctor preferring to abandon the argu- 
ment, rather than submit to our Yankee’s 
practical demonstration of his position. 

Northern Whig. 
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THE BLACK BULL. 

The Rev. Mr. Buckley, of Colchester, in Connecti- 
cut, was famous in his day as a casuist and sage 
counsellor. A church in his neighbourhood “had 
fallen into unhappy divisions and contentions, 
which they were unable to adjust among them- 
selves. They deputed one of their number to the 
advice; with a request 
that he would send it to them in writiig. The 


venerable Buckley for his 


matters were taken into serious consideration, and 
the advice with much deliberation, committed to 
writing. It so happened, that Mr. Buckly had a 
farm in an extreme part of the town, upon which 
he entrusted a tenant, (for in those aristocratic 
days of our forefathers it was no sin for a clergy- 
man to own land and other property, provided he 
came honestly by them.) It was necessary for 
Mr. Buckly to give some directions to his tenant; 
in superscribing the two letters, the one for the 
church was directed to the tenant, and the one 
for the tenant to the church. 
convened to hear the advice which was to settle 
all their disputes; the moderator read as follows: 


The church was 


“ You will see to the repair of the fences, that 
they be built high and strong, and you will take 
special care of the old Black Bull.” 

The mystical advice puzzled the church at first; 

but an interpreter among the most discerning ones 
was soon found, who said—* Brethren, this is the 
very advice which we need. The direction to re- 
pair the fences is to admonish us to take good heed 
in the admission and government of our members. 
We must guard the church by our Master’s laws, 
and keep out strange cattle from the fold. And 
we must, in a very particular manner, set a watch- 
ful guard over the Devil, the old Black Bull, who 
has done us so much hurt of late.” 
All perceived the wisdom and fitness of Mr. 
| Buckley’s advice, and resolved to be governed by it. 
The consequence was, all their animosities subsi- 
ded, and peace and harmony were restored to the 
long afflicted church. What the subject of the 
letter sent to the tenant was, and what good effect 
it had upon him, the story does not tell us. 


— 
Excuses, or anew way of paying debte. 


Nearly a similar case with the following actually 
occurred with a poor but respectable mechanic, 
who had an account against a gentleman for less 
SAMUEL PRESTO. 
1st, called. ‘ Oh! this is Mr. L.’s bill—call 
any time next week.’ 

9th called. ‘ Not at home.? When will he be at 
| home? ‘ Any time to-morrow.’ 


than five dollars. 


Jan. 


| 10th, called. ‘ Has a gentleman with him? Wait 
| an hour. ‘ Ob! this is the bill; look inon Tuesday.’ 
| age called. ‘ Leave thé bill, I will look it 
| over? 

| Thursday, called. ‘ Not athome, gone to the ball ’ 








19th, called. ‘ There seems to be a mistake in 


the bill—I know nothing of this item, take it back 
and examine your books.’ 
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24th called. Just gone out.’ 
29th, called. ‘I am busy now, I will call down 
and settle it.’ 


Feb. 13th, called. ‘ Bless me, I quite forgot to 
call—this bill not yet discharged! Bring me a re- 
ceipt any time to-morrow or next day,’ 

17th, called. ‘ Gone out riding, and will not be 
back till the last of next week.’ 

March Ist, called. ‘What! did I not settle that - 
bill? surely that bill is paid, don’t you remember 
calling here about ten days ago?’ Yes, sir, I called, 
but you were then busy. ‘ Well, Pll examine—calt 
next week.” Will you be good enough to fix a. day? 
‘ What insolence! If you make use of any more 
such language, I shall complain to your employer; 
at any rate, I am determined to procure a less 
troublesome mechanic; $0, impudence, here’s the 
amount of your bill; write a receipt in full in this 
book, and tell your employer I mean to have no 
further dealings with him? 

os 

Judge Toler, now Lord Norbury, to: whom 
a person once said: “ If all the innocent blood 
he had shed since he became judge, was col- 
lected he could swim in it,” was at a public 
dinner with Curran the celebrated Irish law- 
yer. Toler observing Curran carving a piece 
of corned beef, told him, “ if it was hung 
beef he. would try it.” If you ¢ry it, my lord,” 
replied Curran, “I am sure it will be Aung.” 

Two young women drowned themselves 
sometime since in a pond near Wakefield, 
England. A board was, in consequence, pla- 
ced near the spot with this inscription. 
“ Whoever drowns themselves in future in 
this water shall be punished as the law di- 
rects.” 

a 

An Irish appraiser haying been employed 
to make an inventory and appraisal of the 
goods of a person deceased, sat down one 
of the articles as follows: “ Item, an enfity. _ 
box, full of old wigs, worth nothing—valued | 
at 5 shillings,”’ and a Hebrew Bible, he thus © 
particularised; “ Item, @ book, the beginning: 
of which is at the end.’ ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The delay in pubiishing the communica- 
tion of Algernon was not occasioned by any 
wish to keep him in suspence, but simply 
by our not having bad time to alter the 
parts which we thought were exceptionable. 
Our editorial duties are laborious, and often 
prevent us from performing promises of 
the nature of the present. We shall bestow 
the first moment we can ¢s pare on the verses 





of Algernon, 













_ ef Celorimon, but there are also parts which 
- ought to be altered or expunged, before it 
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L, will accept our thanks for his epigrams, 
and be good enough to favour us with more. 
The verses of Celemondare correct,though 
we cannot say we admire the subject. 
Though the Ode of Romeo might, with 
few alterations, be made very pleasing and 
correct, yet, as his plan bas been anticipated 
by the Sonneteer, we think he had better 
decline it. 
There are some fine touches in the Ruins 


can be published. An interview with C. 
would be pleasing to us and perhaps not 
unprofitable to him. 

Thomas has given us liberty either to 
publish or burn his communication. We 
choose the latter. 

—— 
MARRIED, 

-At Shropshire, England, Mr. Frost to Miss 
Snow. 

All marriages, we may believe, 

Permission from the skies receive, 
And are ordained above; 

We must exclaim, when of one mind 

Together Frost and Snow are join’d, 
Hail matrimonial love, 





DIED, : 
On Tuesday night last, William Poyntell, esq. for 
many years a respectable inhabitant of this city. 





On Monday the 2d inst. James Mathers, esq. ser- 
geant-at-arms and door-keeper to the senate of the 
United ‘States, aged about 67. He died in conse- 
quence of having, a few weeks since, fractured one 
of his ancles by a fall into the cellar. Mr. Mathers 
was a native of Ireland, and emigrated tothe coun- 
try some years prior to the revolution, in which he 
took an early and active part. After moving his 
family out of the city of New-York, and thereby 
sacrificing all his prospects in private life, he joined 
the Americ:m army under the immortal Washing- 
ton, with whom he continued till the close of the 
war. He distinguished himself for his bravery in 
several actions, in one of which he received a 
severe wound Himself and a numerous family 
suffered much during the whole time of our glori- 


this country, after the achievement of which, he 
was appointed door-keeper to the revolutionary con- 
gress, in which capacity he continued until the 
dissolution of that body, when he was chosen door 
keeper to the senate of the United States, and some 
time after, was appointed sergeant-at-arms. He 
has ever since acted in the capacity of sergeant- 
at-arms and door-keeper to that branch of the 
legislature, whose confidence he has on all occa- 
sions possessed. Mr. Mathers was buried on 
Tues-iay last, with the honours of war; besides the 
soldicry his funeral was attended by a large con- 


course of the most respectable citizens. Such of 





of government, attended also. To every friend of 
the small remnant of revolutionary heroes still liv- 
ing, this mark of national gratitude was pleasing in 
the highest degree. Great credit is due to the of 
ficers and soldiers of the marine corps, who, on this 
occasion, performed every part of the ceremony 
with the greatest accuracy. 
—_—_>_— 
{With great pleasure we publish the following 
communication from the Rev. Mr. Taylor, for- 
merly of Deerfield, (Mass.) now of Enfield, in 
this state. The facts stated in it are of so much 
importance, and so well authenticated, that we 
have no doubt it will receive a very extensive 
circulation. ] Con. Mirror. 
Mr. Editor, 

Sir, 
On seeing an account in a late Philadelphia 
paper, of the death of Mr. J. G. Vassar of Pough- 
keepsie, in consequence of the effect of Mephitic 
Gas, | felt a degree of compunction, for having so 
long omitted to publish the following facts: 

About six years ago, in the town of Deerfield, 
(Mass.) which was then my place of residence, 
I was present, in three or four minutes after a 
young man had been taken from a well in a state 
of insensibility, and apparently near death. Soon, 
however, his system became universally and ex- 
tremely convulsed. Medical assistance was imme- 
diately obtained. No medicine could be administer- 
ed. Several attempts were made to bleed, but 
without effect. A tepid bath was also tried without 
effect. Friction, and various other external applica- 
tions were resorted tv, but all to nu good purpose. 
The convulsions continued. In about five hours 
the miserable object appeared to be sinking into 
death, and just upon the point of expiring. At this 
time it occurred to my mind that if Oxyzen could 
be administered, it might possibly restore hime but 
having no proper means of obtaining it, and having 
found from some former experiments, that the herb 
vulgarly called Burrage, contained a considerable 
quantity of this Gas; and on inquiry being inform- 
ed, that a plenty of it might be immediately ob- 
tained, I concluded to make trial of it. I soon broke 
a large handful and placed it at his nose. In two 
minutes respiration was evidently better. In four 
or five minutes he spoke, and used some bodily 
exertion, but was mentally deranged. He now dis- 
covered an inclination to obtain the effirvia of the 
burrage. Another handful of the broken leaves 
was placed as before. In ten minates his reason 
returned, with a considerable degree of strength. 
He now called for more of the herb, and manifest- 
ed great satisfaction in breathing through it. Ap- 
plications of it were made for about anhour, when 
he was able to walk. Phe next day he was com- 
fortable, and called on me and expressed himself 
in the following manner: “ In all my life U never 
smelt any thing so sweet and good, nor that gave 














| me such pleasure as the burrage did, from the | 





the beads of the departments as were at the seat 





| time Pawaked until I got on my feet.” 
| 


by this herb, and it is left with the gentlemen of 
the faculty to decide whether it was produced by 
the Oxygen, or by some other quality or virtue of 
this’ plant. 

This publication is made in hopes that some 
other unfortunate person may receive relief by the 
application of the same remedy. 

JOHN TAYLOR. 
Enfield, July 4th, 1811. 
a 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
» September 7, 1811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 31th August to the 7th September. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Cholera Morbus 0 8 Inflam. of bowels, 2 2 
Consump. of lungs 3 9 Insanity 2 0 
Convulsions 0 4 Palsey 1 Q 
Decay 2 0 Pleurisy 1 0 
Diarrhea 2 O Rupture 1 Q 
Dropsy 2 O Small pox, natural 0 1 
Dysentery 2 1 Still born 01 
Fever 0 1 Teething 0 2 
Fever, billious 5 0 _— 
Fever, typhus 2 0 26 24 
Hooping cough 0 3 — 
Hives * 0 1 Total 50 
Inflam. stomach. 1 @ 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 11 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 8 60 70.) 08° 
2 5 1 70 80 2 

5 10 2 80 90 0 

10 20 2 90 100 Q 

20 30 3 100 110 0 

30 40 4 _ 

40 50 7 Total 50 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 


September 2 79 81 
3 77 80 83 
4 79 80 85 
5 79 80 78 
6 70 71 73 
7 68 71 72 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 


The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office,-and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. _ 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reé- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 

—_-- ——- 
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Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 








A surprizing effect was produced on this man 


near St. Mary’s church. 
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